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Subsidizing High Density 


WE ARE profoundly shocked by the 
proposed revision of the housing sub- 
sidies. That the new Government, 
like the last, should assist the widening 
of the gap between rents and the cost 
of housing, and should at the same 
time seek to encourage private build- 
ing without any subsidy at all, is 
amazing and paradoxical enough, but 
it is not specially our affair. What is 
our affair, because it radically affects 
town and country planning, is that 
the new subsidy scales increase the al- 
ready outrageous financial premium 
on the most uneconomic and most un- 
popular type of housing—the multi- 
storey flat. 

Under Mr Bevan’s 1946 Housing 
Act, with interest at 3} per cent, the 
capitalized value of the scale sub- 
sidies on a normal urban house was 
£593, on a rural house £768, and ona 
flat on expensive land anything be- 
tween £1,024 and £2,g00. 


On Mr Macmillan’s revised scale, 
with interest at 44 per cent, the capit- 
alized value of the subsidies on a 
normal urban house is £769, on a 
rural house £879, and on a flat on 
expensive land anything between 
£1,520 and £3,440. 

The capitalized value of the sub- 
sidy on a house with garden goes up 
by £176 (from £593 to £769), and 
that on a flat with lift on land at 
£10-12,000 an acre by £544 (from 
£1,550 to £2,094). The “differential” 
between these two representative 
types rises from £957 (£1,550 against 
£593) to £1,325 (£2,094 against 
£769). The old flats subsidy at this 
price of land was 2} times the cottage 
subsidy; now it will be nearly 2? 
times—and usually for a smaller floor 
area. 

Thus the heavy loading of the 
financial incentives, at the expense of 
public funds, in favour of centralized 
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high-density development is not 
merely to be continued—it is to be 
exaggerated. 

The logic of this subsidy business 
has little to do with human needs, 
economics, or national policy. It is 
primarily institutional and_ local. 
An assumption has grown up that 
each local authority must be placed 
in a position to produce dwellings at 
something of the same order of rental, 
no matter what the price of land or 
pressure of space in its area. On 
that assumption differential subsidies 
for “expensive sites” were calculated 
in 1936, with a differential also for the 
higher cost of flats; and ever since 
subsidies have been adapted to chang- 
ed values on the same principle— 
not without the customary bargaining 
between Ministries and associations 
of local authorities. 

In these circumstances it is no- 
body’s business to ask whether it 
would not save money nationally to 
build in the less expensive places, and 
to avoid the expensive places. 

Curiously enough, the argument is 
still sometimes used that flats, though 
socially undesirable, are necessitated 
by the high cost of land in cities. Sir 
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Hugh Casson, in a delightful reply to 
a bemused Corbusierite in the Sunday 
Observer, dropped into that fallacy. 

Economists of a more economic 
age would be amazed to find that if 
today an authority acquires an acre 
of housing land for say £12,000, the 
most economic thing it can do is to 
leave it vacant. By so doing it only 
loses £12,000. If it builds twelve 
houses on it the loss will increase to 
about £18,000. If it builds forty flats 
with lifts the actual loss will jump from 
£12,000 up to £83,700; but it will 
get £61,700 of this from the Govern- 
ment, so it is not much worse off than 
if it had built the twelve houses. 

It may be we have seen the End of 
Economic Man in some senses of the 
term. But a little more calculation 
still seems to us desirable if we are to 
get the best results for our expendi- 
ture of manpower and materials on 
housing. If the public realized how 
these resources are being wasted in 
expensive building on expensive sites 
in order to produce the sort of dwell- 
ings the public don’t want, they 
might insist on greater emphasis on 
low-density housing in country towns 
and new towns. 


Even the Nicest Children are Noisy 


Judge Leon said this at Bow County Court (10 Jan.) about children in flats: 
“They cannot help making a noise, and you cannot tie them so that they 
cannot move. But if you lived downstairs you would realize the amount of 
noise even the nicest, quietest children make overhead. It is perfectly appal- 


ling.” 


The judge refused to make an order for possession of an upper flat at North- 
cote Road, Walthamstow, against Mr Dennis George Allinson on the ground 


of nuisance. 


He made him give an undertaking that he would not allow his three-year- 
old daughter to wear heavy boots upstairs, and that he would keep his radio as 
low as possible. (Evening Standard, 10 January 1952.) 








A TOUR TO SPAIN 


The TCPA hope shortly to announce a tour to Spain, 28 Sept.—12 Oct. 1952. The route 
will probably include Irun, Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, Saragossa, Lerida, and Barcelona, 
with visits to places of planning, housing, and scenic interest. Party limited to 30; 
inclusive cost about £65. Particulars from TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2. 
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LANCASHIRE’S EXPANSION OF EXISTING 


TOWNS 


This article describes the steps taken in Lancashire for co- 
operation in dispersal development between local authorities. The 
Town Development Bill now before Parliament facilitates 
co-operation and proposes Exchequer grants towards expenses. 


HE NEED for redistributing 
population arises from over- 
crowding and_ unsatisfactory 
housing conditions in the congested 
urban areas of Lancashire. There are 
many local authorities whose land 
resources are insufficient to house the 
families on their waiting lists and to 
rehouse persons displaced by the re- 
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development of congested urban 
areas. 

The overspill population to be re- 
accommodated away from their 
home towns is calculated to total 
about 652,000 persons, of whom 
599,000 are resident in the county 
boroughs and the remainder in coun- 
ty districts. The main overspilling 


A typical example of obsolescent housing in a Lancashire overspill town 


Stewart Bale Lid 
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centres are Manchester, Liverpool, 
Preston, Salford, Warrington, Old- 
ham, St Helens, and Wigan. 

A proportion will be accom- 
modated in Cheshire and possibly in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. It is 
considered that, if necessary, 406,000 
persons could be housed in new de- 
velopment areas in Lancashire. It 
would be preferable if this commit- 
ment could be reduced. 

The development plan estimates 
that it will be necessary to build 
94,000 new dwellings in the adminis- 
trative county by 1971 for the recep- 
tion of displaced families—an average 
rate of over 4,000 houses per annum. 


Proposed Re-location 


The Lancs CC have adopted a po- 
licy of decentralization conditioned, 
however, by the physical difficulties 
which a wholesale decentralization 
policy would entail. The fact that the 
bulk of the overspill will come from 
the southern region of the county 
(already densely built up) makes the 
problem of satisfying the demand for 
house-room even more formidable. 





Stewart Bale Lid 
The Worsley project. Houses grouped round a play area at Mount Skip, Little Hulton | 


For example, the northern sector of 
the Manchester conurbation is so | 
largely developed already, and the | 
preservation of the south-west agri- 
cultural belt on the periphery of 
Merseyside is of such national value 
that few sites can be found within 
fifteen to twenty miles for new settle- 
ments on any large scale. North of the 
Ribble, where the more open areas 
are to be found, distances are more 
than forty miles from the overspilling 
centres—a factor which would add to 
the physical difficulties inherent in 
the movement of families with all 
their day-to-day requirements of 
urban life. 

These factors have, to a large ex- 
tent, influenced the selection of only 
one new town site, at Skelmersdale, 
about fourteen miles from Liverpool 
and fifteen miles from Preston. ‘This 
site has been referred to the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government 
and is still under consideration. 











Distances of Movement | 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to review the proposals of the Lanca- | 
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shire development plan. All that can 
be said here is that the evidence leads 
overwhelmingly to the conclusion 
that the solution of the problem must 
depend almost entirely on the ex- 
pansion of suitably selected existing 
towns. The reception areas selected 
are a compound of short- and long- 
distance movements. Short-distance 
reception areas proposed in the de- 
velopment plan provide for nearly 
270,000 people and comprise, to a 
limited degree, development peri- 
pheral to main urban centres in the 
form of rounding-off of existing 
settlements, and the build-up of 
existing towns near to the parent 
authority. In these short-distance 
areas (maximum thirteen miles) the 
daily travel to work is possible (al- 
though not desirable) until the de- 
centralization of industry can take 
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place as part of the normal process 
of change. However, this process 
would be encouraged by positive 
proposals for suitably sited industrial 
estates. 

Proposals for long-distance recep- 
tion areas will cater for 60,000 people 
and consist of the new town at 
Skelmersdale to take 30,000 in the 
twenty years (ultimately 45,000) 
from north Merseyside, and the ex- 
pansion of the existing towns of Ley- 
land and Chorley to receive 30,000 
from the Manchester area. 


Boroughs Building Outside 


A not unsubstantial contribution 
to the problem will be made by the 
overspilling authorities themselves 
building houses in the reception areas 
—the services being provided by the 
county district council and the 


Overcrowded and unsatisfactory housing conditions at Salford 


Stewart Bale Lid 
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county council. Typical examples are 
Liverpool’s development of the new 
township of Kirkby (reception cap- 
acity 45,500) in the Whiston and 
West Lancashire RDs, and _ the 
building of houses by Manchester in 
the Bowlee Estate, Middleton (recep- 
tion capacity 14,500). 

However, it was realized at an 
early stage that positive measures 
would have to be taken by the county 
council if their decentralization policy 
was to be implemented. The passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1948, 
made it possible for the county 
council to offer financial assistance to 
district councils prepared to under- 
take the development of reception 
areas to house overspill. 


County Financial Aid 


The most urgent problem was pre- 
sented by the City of Salford with an 
estimated overspill of 40,000 by 1971, 
and with little or no land available 
for their immediate housing pro- 
gramme. The urban district of Wors- 
ley, which is the nearest authority to 
Salford capable of extensive develop- 
ment, offered to accept families from 
Salford, and in June 1948, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby the then 
Ministry of Health allocated an 
additional 200 houses per annum for 
three years specifically for Salford’s 
needs. At the same time the county 
council agreed to render financial 
support on the following basis: 

(a) That until the annual rate income 
from development provided speci- 
fically for Salford overspill popu- 
lation meets the annual outgoings 
incurred by Worsley in the pro- 
vision of the development, the 
county council would pay to the 
urban district council an annual 
subsidy of £5 10s. for each house 
erected. 

(6) That until the annual rate income 
derived as in (a) above meets the 

annual outgoings, the county 
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council would financially assist 
the urban district council in pro- 
viding services for the Salford 
overspill development to the ex- 
tent that the urban district coun- 
cil should not be required to 
suffer any financial loss. 

(c) That in providing the financial 
assistance mentioned in (a) and 
(6) above, the Worsley UDC 
should not be placed in any better 
financial position than the aver- 
age for all county districts. 


Technical Assistance by County 


It soon became evident that finan- 
cial aid would not be enough and 
that it would be necessary to provide 
technical assistance if development 
was to proceed expeditiously. Ac- 
cordingly, in June 1949, an estate 
development section was set up in the 
planning officer’s department to 
render such technical help as was 
necessary to Worsley or to any other 
authority undertaking similar work. 

Since that time a steady improve- 
ment has been made in the progress 
at Worsley so that to date 164 houses 
have been completed, a further 225 
are under construction, and con- 
tracts have been let for an additional 
392. Worsley will eventually be able 
to absorb a total of 4,000 houses at 
a rate of 500 houses per annum. 

Since its small beginnings in 1948 
there has been an acceleration in the 
county’s reception programme. In 
1951 the Minister’s allocation of 
houses was increased to 717 and a 
further four projects were started by 
agreement between the county bor- 
oughs concerned, the district coun- 
cils and the county council. These 
new projects are: 


Reception capacity 
Leyland is ee 32,900 
Penwortham (Preston RD) 2,400 
Maghull (West Lancs RD) 16,000 


Whitefield ae a 5,000 
This year the allocation has been increased 
to goo. 
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Joint management committees 
have been established for Leyland 
and Whitefield, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the overspilling and 
reception authorities and the county 
council. A similar joint committee is 
to be established for Worsley. In the 
commencement of these projects 
much preparatory work has to be 
carried out, but from 1953 onwards it 
should be possible to undertake a 
much accelerated programme. 


Hope from New Bill 


Up to the present time, the county 
council and the district councils have 
undertaken the full burden of this 
work financially and _ otherwise. 
Clearly the authorities will look to 
the new legislation which has been 
promised, to give them some assist- 
ance on what can only be regarded as 
a national problem. Furthermore, 
progress must be conditioned to a 
considerable degree by the Govern- 
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ment’s housing policy. So far the 
allocations for overspill development 
have been from a regional reserve— 
the overspilling authorities maintain- 
ing their normal programme to the 
maximum degree that their avail- 
able land would allow. Clearly, the 
build-up of labour resources in the 
reception areas must be a slow process 
with a full housing programme being 
maintained elsewhere. It seems likely 
under present arrangements that the 
movement of labour to the reception 
areas will be difficult to achieve and 
may be costly. 

The expansion of existing towns is 
not to consist of housing estates 
alone. At Worsley, the most ad- 
vanced of these projects, the first 
school and shops are to be com- 
menced this year, while steps are be- 
ing taken to obtain a site for industrial 
development and for a centre in 
which will be erected major shops, 
health centre, library, police station, 


Families from Salford are being housed at Worsley. Development by joint Lancs CC and 
Worsley UDC 
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cinema, and public houses. Thus a 
balanced development is to be 
achieved and part of the allocation 
will be for houses to be built privately 
for persons from Salford. 


Organization of Estate Section 


The estate development section 
has been expanded as the numbers 
and size of projects have increased. 
At the moment it amounts to a total 
of twelve architects, engineers, sur- 
veyors, and draughtsmen. Its direc- 
tion is immediately under the assist- 
ant county planning officer (archi- 
tecture). 

The amount of work which it exe- 
cutes for the several reception areas 
depends on the requests received 
from the county districts and the 
present arrangements in force with 
each authority. Generally, apart 
from the planning of these reception 
areas, it is responsible for the survey 
of sites, preparation of layouts to a 
1/500 scale, design and contract 
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documents for roads and sewers, pre- 
paration of landscape schemes, and 
the general programming of de- 
velopment. It is a major responsi- 
bility of the estate development 
section, acting on the instructions of 
the joint committees, to ensure that 
development proceeds in a balanced 
manner so that there is no undue 
time-lag between the erection of 
houses and the other facilities which 
these new families will require. 

In the case of Worsley, two private 
architects have been appointed for 
the design of houses and shops, but in 
the case of Whitefield, these designs 
have been prepared by the estate 
development section. 

In every case the supervision of 
construction is carried out by the 
officers of the district council. 

Thus no hard and fast rule is fol- 
lowed and the progress already made 
is due in no small measure to the 
goodwillshown by the authorities con- 
cerned and their officers. 


London: 12th Century 


“It is fit that a city should be not only commodious and serious, but also 
merry and sportful.”—wILLIAM FITZSTEPHEN, C. 1180 A.D. 


Rural Living 


“I feel, when I am out of sight of living, growing grass and out of the sound 
of birds’ voices and all rural sounds, that I am not properly alive.”’ 


W. H. HUDSON 


Quality of Individual Living 
“In great empires the quality of individual life declines.” 
EDWIN MuIR, The Story and the Fable, 1940 





Garden as a Room 


“It was the custom in Mellstock and its vicinity to discuss matters of pleasure 
and ordinary business inside the house, and to reserve the garden for very 
important affairs; a custom which, as is supposed, originated in the desir- 
ability of getting away at such times from the other members of the family 
even when there was only one room for living in, though it was now quite 
as frequently practised by those who suffered from no such limitation to the 
size of their domiciles.”,-—THOMAS HARDY, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
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THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT BILL 


HE DEBATE on the Town De- 
velopment Bill in the House of 
Commons on 25 Februarv was a 
striking example of the gereral ac- 
ceptance of the Town and Country 
Planning Association’s decentraliza- 
tion policy. Mr Harold Macmillan, 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, Mr Hugh Dalton speak- 
ing from the Opposition front bench, 
Mr Clement Davies on behalf of the 
Liberals and Mr Aneurin Bevan all 
stressed the need to expand country 
towns in order to reduce congestion 
in the big cities and provide amenities 
in the rural areas. 

Moving the Bill, Mr Macmillan 
(Conservative, Bromley) said that it 
had its origin in the Barlow report. 
He reminded the House that in Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie’s Greater London 
Plan three times as many people mov- 
ing out from London were to be ac- 
commodated in town expansion as in 
new towns. 

After explaining that the Bill was 
intended to make this possible, he 
went on, ‘‘Meanwhile I should like to 
say something about the new towns. 
Many people have had misgivings 
about the wisdom of launching such a 
policy without some pioneering ex- 
periments. There are bound to be mis- 
takes and misfits, but I should like to 
pay tribute to the energy and en- 
thusiasm of those who are serving the 
new towns, which have already made 
good progress. After all, the first of the 
new towns round London was only 
effectively started in 1947 and the last 
of them in 1949. Like any other large 
development, they have to undertake 
major works such as water supply and 
sewage. 

“There were bound to be teething 
troubles, but these are largely past, 
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and I feel confident that the new 
towns will be able to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the housing 
needs of Greater London in the future. 
At any rate it is my intention to assist 
and further their work by all means in 
my power.” 

After this important statement of 
the Government’s policy towards new 
towns Mr Macmillan went on to de- 
scribe the Bill in detail. He was ques- 
tioned by Mr McCorquodale (Con- 
servative, Epsom) and Mr Parker 
(Labour, Dagenham) about the limi- 
tations or grants for transfers of popu- 
lation which take place within a 
county but refused to be drawn, say- 
ing he would consider further repre- 
sentations on the Committee stage. 
Mr Macmillan commended the Bill 
to the House “‘as a valuable piece of 
social machinery.”” Mr Dalton (Lab- 
our, Bishop Auckland) raised laugh- 
ter by disclosing an interest. “I am 
father of this Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman discovered a likely infant 
at some stage of development and he 
completed the clothing of it.” After 
welcoming the Bill without accepting 
all its details and stressing the im- 
portant part it could play in relieving 
congestion in the big cities, Mr Dalton 
said: 

“We must (also) prevent a situa- 
tion arising in which a factory, vacat- 
ed by an industrialist moving out into 
a new town is occupied by another 
industrialist coming in perhaps from 
some place where it would be much 
better if he stayed. We were thinking 
along those lines in the last admini- 
stration. 

“I do not know how far the present 
Government have gone, but I was 
wondering whether, for example, if a 
factory became vacant in London, 
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Birmingham, or any other big town 
through putting work and industry 
into a development town, it would be 
possible to use that vacant factory for 
storage, for which there is a great need 
under the rearmament programme, 
instead of allowing bricks and mortar 
and other building materials to be 
used for the creation of new storage 
premises elsewhere.” 

MrClement Davies (Liberal, Mont- 
gomery) asked what was happening 
to the administrative set-up of Lon- 
don planning and the reports of the 
Committees over which he had pre- 
sided. He also drew attention to the 
vital importance of decentralizing 
industry with housing and said he 
thought the Board of Trade’s policy 
of sending industry only to the de- 
velopment areas could defeat the 
whole purpose of the Bill. 

This point was emphasized by Mr 
George Lindgren (Labour, Welling- 
borough), the former Parliamentary 
Secretary. “‘Unless industry goes with 
housing,” he said, “‘then these estates 
will become nothing more or less than 
dormitories, adding to the traffic 
chaos, making for a lower standard of 
living for the people transferred 
there. . . From the point of view of the 
worker the bus, rail, or tube fare is 
something additional to his rent— 
and what he spends on fares he cannot 
spend on food.” 

The most eloquent speech of the 
debate was undoubtedly by Mr 
Aneurin Bevan (Labour, Ebbw Vale) 
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who questioned the opinions of Mr 
Peter Legh (Conservative, Petersfield) 
who thought that country town ex- 
pansion would only draw workers off 
the land and that planners were 
“dangerous men”’. Mr Bevan in reply 
said, ““The central fact is that if there 
is a wholly rural countryside without 
urban amenities we shall not keep the 
agricultural population there. . . The 
womenfolk in particular will no long- 
er put up with it. 

“It is no use honourable Members 
romanticizing about the attractions 
of rustic life. We have passed the day 
when we can talk about roses round 
the door and drawing pails from the 
well. I do not believe that enlarging 
country towns would result in sucking 
any labour from the farm. On the 
contrary, I believe it would add lab- 
our to the farms because they will be- 
come the hubs of rural life.”’ The de- 
sirability of country town expansion 
as an end in itself was also stated by 
Mr Desmond Donnelly (Labour, 
Pembroke) ; and Mr Colin Thornton- 
Kemsley (Conservative, Angus North 
and Mearns) rounded off the debate 
by giving a warm welcome to the Bill. 

He said: ‘Dispersal is the official 
policy of this Government as it was of 
the last. Let us back it for all its 
worth.” And in those words he sum- 
med up the general feeling on both 
sides of the House. 

The Second Reading was agreed 
without a division. The Bill now goes 
to a Standing Committee. 





DR EMIL 


We regret to announce the death of Dr 
Emil Nadeau, one of the foremost advo- 
cates of the garden city idea in Canada. 
Born in 1879 and educated at Laval 
University, Quebec, Dr Nadeau had a 
distinguished career in the civil and 
municipal services in Canada in immi- 
gration, public health, and housing. 
Visiting England after the first world war 
he became an ardent advocate of garden 
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cities and wrote many articles and made 
many speeches on the subject. He also 
completed the MSS of at least two books 
on the application of Howard’s principles 
to sites for new towns in Quebec. Some 
of this material may be published as a 
memorial tribute. Dr Nadeau was active 
in the Community Planning Association 
of Canada and his sincere and charming 
personality will be greatly missed. 
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THE PLANNER 


RADITIONALLY, THE American 
“expert” is merely supposed to 
carry out instructions. His not 
to reason why, his but to do a par- 
ticular job as well as he can. And the 
field of civic development has been 
no exception to this viewpoint. It is 
widely assumed that an architect, 
city planner, housing administrator, 
economist, sanitarian, building tech- 
nician, or traffic engineer, is hired to 
apply his special professional know- 
ledge to the solution of a given prob- 
lem, or for the achievement of a 
specific purpose. He may have to 
explain the practical alternatives to 
his client, but the real decisions are 
supposed to be made by the consumer, 
the builder (presumably reacting to 
known consumer demands), or the 
elected official, who represents the 
citizens and consumers. 

As the process of housing, building, 
and civic development and redevelop- 
ment grows ever more complicated, 
however, this picture is increasingly 
fallacious. The average householder 
has very little direct personal con- 
trol over the shape and quality of his 
home and neighbourhood environ- 
ment. He rarely builds his own home, 
and the range of choice available to 

im at a given moment in a given 
community is likely to be exceedingly 
narrow. The big builder is influenced 
by a great many factors far more 
powerful than consumer taste; and all 
the details of a large-scale housing 
development are predetermined, in- 
cluding the kind of people who will 
perforce be neighbours, before the 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 


Addressed to American planners, this article raises questions of 
great public importance in Great Britain and other countries also.* 


by CATHERINE BAUER 


home-seeker even hears about the 
enterprise. Public intervention has 
rapidly increased at every step of 
housing and city building, and of 
course the citizens have enormous 
weight in the establishment of general 
policies such as those embodied in 
the USA Housing Act of 1949. But 
the individual citizen has little in- 
fluence, whether directly or via his 
elected representatives in govern- 
ment, on the detailed concrete day- 
to-day decisions that actually deter- 
mine the shape and quality of his 
environment. 


Power of the Expert 


In reality, these decisions are more 
and more frequently made by a vast 
network of specialists, middle-men 
who interpret the legislation, devise 
master plans, write zoning codes, ex- 
plain the “market” to the builder, 
inform and guide the politicians, 
design the houses, and in general 
carry out the programme. No one 
expert is likely to have much power 
on his own, but taken together they 
are responsible for some pretty pro- 
found social judgements, not only on 
such matter as in sanitary housing, or 
playground standards, but also in the 
field of much more subtle human 
values and social relationships. 

For instance, among the stated ob- 
jectives of the Housing Act are: 

“Housing of sound standards of 
design, construction, livability, and 





*An address to a Conference of American 
Planners, Niagara Falls, 1950. 
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” 


size for adequate family life. 
and: 

“Well planned, integrated resi- 

dential neighbourhoods, the develop- 
ment and redevelopment of com- 
munities. . .” 
Also, Title I provides subsidies to 
bring central property down to “‘its 
fair value for the uses specified in the 
redevelopment plan’’. But what are 
“sound” standards for family living ? 
What is an “‘integrated’”’ neighbour- 
hood? What kind of land use is 
“appropriate ?”” You experts have to 
make some judgements on these 
highly debatable matters. And, ex- 
ploiting my amateur standing in 
your field to speak as a consumer for 
the moment, I maintain that in so 
doing you affect the most intimate 
details of my family and social life, 
and the whole quality of my environ- 
ment. 

It may be claimed that this is a 
romantic picture of the average city 
planner or architect, hemmed in as 
he is by cost limitations, legal re- 
strictions, traditional attitudes and 
habits, political expediency, or what- 
not. But still, in so far as political 
obstacles are concerned at least, isn’t 
it true that what the politicians and 
pressure groups know, or think they 
know, about these complicated issues 
is likely to have come from one 
‘expert’ or another ? And the private 
builders and leading institutions are 
likewise more and more dependent 
on technical advisers of all kinds. 


Choice of Dwelling Types 

While on the other hand it can 
hardly be denied that both the expert 
and his boss have a much wider range 
of choice today, far greater potential 
latitude in a given decision, than they 
ever used to have. Technological de- 
velopments, changed mores, and 
above all perhaps the powerful new 
legislative tools we are enacting, all 
tend to increase the possible alter- 
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natives in housing and city develop- 
ment. 

Take the matter of choosing the 
type of dwelling to be erected in a 
central urban district. Formerly the 
architect or planner had little leeway: 
land price was the determining 
factor. But now, through various 
planning powers and the subsidies 
available for slum clearance and re- 
construction, it is theoretically pos- 
sible to tear down tenements and 
erect one-storey bungalows in their 
place. Any decision to stick to tall 
elevator apartments is a real ‘“‘choice” 
to be justified on social and civic 
grounds, not by mere cost-account- 
ing. 

Similarly, social-economic segre- 
gation is no longer inherent in the 
building process, an uncontrollable 
trend, however it might be deplored. 
Today, we are building new housing 
for different income groups: there is 
therefore no reason why they could 
not be mixed up together somewhat 

. if we want to. Likewise, racial 
segregation was little questioned until 
recently in any effective sense. But 
now, in the north at least, there are 
strong political forces pushing against 
discrimination, and a general aware- 
ness that the colour line might, and 
perhaps should, be removed en- 
tirely. The expert is often right in the 
middle, forced to resolve a profound 
conflict in social values before he can 
proceed with a single redevelopment 
scheme. 


Effect on People’s Lives 


Moreover, the entire future shape 
and functional organization of large 
urban areas is increasingly an open 
question. Formerly we had to build on 
the suburban fringe, by and large. 
But today we can also rebuild central 
districts. And in many cases we could 
use powers already available, in- 
cluding the inducements in Title I to 
group homes, shops, and industries 
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far beyond the present built-up areas. 
Defence planning needs may give us 
additional powers. Therefore the 
endless continuation of metropolitan 
sprawl is by no means pre-ordained. 
If we let it go on we'll have to justify 
it, because there are other alterna- 
tives. We might try, for instance, to 
stop “decentralization” by increasing 
central densities and endeavouring 
thus to “bring people back”. Or we 
might follow the English lead, by re- 
ducing the number of people living 
and working in the centre, preventing 
further development at the fringe, 
and developing ‘‘balanced’” com- 
munities further out. But in any case, 
whatever we decide, it will have a 
direct effect on how people live, on 
the relation between homes and work 
or recreation places, on traffic and 
transport problems, on the whole 
dynamics of urban life. 

Obviously, no such vast questions 
are “‘decided”’ by the experts in any 
conscious overall sense. But who could 
deny that in establishing densities, in 
locating housing projects, and in the 
ordinary routine of housing and plan- 
ning activity, the decision is in fact 
being made every day, over and 
over, consistently or otherwise ? The 
administrative policies and working 
principles of planning commissions 
and housing and redevelopment 
agencies are, of course, subject to 
constant political check, but neither 
the citizens nor their elected rep- 
resentatives are likely to be fully 
aware of the long-term social and 
civic implications of these day-to-day 
decisions . . . unless the experts have 
done a magnificent and arduous job 
of public education. 


“Where is Our Client?” 


Basic social and civic issues are in- 
volved throughout the housing and 
planning process today, unanswered 
questions on which the planners and 
housing experts must nevertheless 
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have some sort of working hypothesis, 
merely in order to perform their 
routine professional duties. But very 
few feel themselves adequately equip- 
ped to pass judgement on how 
families should live, what kind of 
neighbours they should have, or 
whether they would prefer to live in 
“new towns’, on the suburban 
fringe, or in a central skyscraper. 
We had a small conference of 
architects, planners, and housers in 
Cambridge recently, on “social re- 
search”. And every page of the tran- 
script was studded with questions 
like “‘Where is our client? We can’t 
build for faceless statistical abstrac- 
tions’, or ‘‘How can we find out 
what kind of a city people want?” 
Undoubtedly the vast majority of 
planners and their confreres would 
welcome some means of sharing the 
burden. 

But with whom and how? There 
are at least three different possi- 
bilities as I see it: (1) more help from 
the social scientists; (2) more direct 
“instructions” from the consumer 
himself; and (3) more positive and 
refined decisions at the political 
level. They are not mutually ex- 
clusive; probably we need all three 
together. But each would require cer- 
tain positive steps to be made 
effective ? 


More Research? 


Modern methods of intensive social 
research could be employed to give us 
more objective knowledge about how 
people live, how they want to live, 
and the social effects of different 
types of man-made environment. In 
the interrelated fields of sociology, 
cultural anthropology and _ social 
psychology, some very refined tech- 
niques for investigating people’s be- 
haviour and attitudes, and for under- 
standing social institutions and hu- 
man relations, are gradually being 
developed. These techniques have 
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been successfully employed by milit- 
ary and industrial agencies, but 
hardly at all in connection with 
housing and city planning. Pioneer- 
ing studies in our field sponsored by 
MIT, Columbia, and NYU begin to 
demonstrate the possibilities, how- 
ever, and when they are published 
they will be read with interest by a 
great many planners. But these 
initial studies will provide no “an- 
swers”’; for that a much larger body 
of documentation will be necessary, 
geared much more closely to the 
actual decisions that housers and 
planners are called upon to make. 
But such refined and intensive analy- 
sis is slow and expensive, and to be 
really useful it must be carried out by 
social scientists working in partner- 
ship with housing and planning 
people. It will take real determination 
and initiative from our end, to make 
adequate resources available, and to 
establish the machinery for effective 
teamwork. 


Bring in the Consumer 


Another possibility, often sug- 
gested, is more power for consumers 
themselves to make real decisions 
about their own environment. Co- 
operative housing enterprise, and 
neighbourhood organizations formed 
to participate in the planning and 
reconstruction of their own areas, 
are efforts in this direction. Also, if 
average families had more real 
selection among varied types of en- 
vironment available to them when 
they look for a place to live, both 
their immediate freedom of choice 
and their potential influence on 
policy and design would be greatly 
enhanced. But, again, such things 
don’t just happen. An effective frame- 
work for direct consumer and citizen 
participation has to be devised and 
tested. And the social scientists might 
also be able to help us here, as well as 
in objective analysis. 
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But after all, the planner’s normal 
and basic means of contact with his 
clients, the people, is via the political 
process. Social research, and experi- 
ments with direct consumer initiative, 
will help. But in the long run what we 
probably need most of all is the 
ability to make more refined and exact 
decisions about the kind of homes and 
cities people want, in the political 
arena. And it can be done, as any- 
one will testify who is familiar with 
the current high level of general pub- 
lic understanding of planning issues 
in England. But what is the British 
recipe ? 


The British Method 


It seems fairly clear from the 
English experience that the best way 
to achieve enlightened public decision 
on complicated city planning mat- 
ters is to make people listen to lively 
arguments from opposing viewpoints, 
strongly represented. The Town and 
Country Planning Association and 
their various opponenis rarely miss 
a chance to present their case to the 
public in no uncertain terms, on 
“‘dispersal’”’, “‘ribbon development’, 
housing standards, “‘new towns’, and 
the pros and cons of big cities . . 
whether on the radio, in pamphlets 
and newspapers and exhibitions, or 
in the halls of parliament. Public 
debate and controversy are perhaps 
the most effective means of adult 
education in a democracy. 


Humility of Planners 


But in America the planners seem 
on the whole to be more inhibited, 
perhaps less so in Canada than in the 
United States. Even in professional 
meetings there is argument about 
procedures rather than ends, and the 
big issues tend to be obscured in 
minutiae instead of being posed in 
simple dramatic terms that laymen 
might understand. Public debate, 
except at a very abstract and non- 
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controversial level, is left to the pro- 
moters of housing reform, by and 
large. Somehow the image of a 
planner as a self-effacing specialist 
who struggles along with such in- 
structions as he can get from the city 
council, but never presumes to have 
strong personal convictions or pro- 
vide popular leadership, still persists. 
This humility is curiously alien to the 
traditions of an exuberantly political 
people: most North Americans never 
have an idea or a conviction without 
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trying to convince everybody else of 
its eternal validity. We like nothing 
better than a good rousing public 
dispute. 

But in any case the issues are there, 
the need for public concern and com- 
prehension is very great, and only the 
planners can really clarify the alter- 
natives. We need people with pro- 
fessional knowledge and very positive 
convictions, encamped on all sides of 
every issue, arguing violently all the 
time. 


The First Greenhouse 


Today, almost any keen gardener 
can have a miniature greenhouse. 
But 200 years ago greenhouses were 
large and solid buildings, constructed 
more sturdily than most contempor- 
ary dwellings. The heading of the 
Oxford University Almanack for the 
year 1766 shows the buildings on 
either side of the main entrance to the 
Botanic Gardens, with Magdalen 
tower in the background. At a later 
date second storeys were added to 
these orangeries and they served as 


the headquarters of the Department 
of Botany—which has only just ac- 
quired new premises elsewhere. The 
sloping frames recall that the Botanic 
Garden at Oxford was reported in 
1734 to have the first wooden green- 
house in England. This garden, 
founded in 1621, is the oldest botanic 
or physick garden in Britain. The 
former orangeries are now being used 
by the Bureau of Animal Population 
and the Edward Grey Institute of 
Field Ornithology. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: III 


Co. Durham 


Durham with its great coalfield 
and scattered mining villages and 
their warm-hearted inhabitants, with 
bleak moorland and vigorous in- 
dustrial centres, is one of the most 
interesting counties in Britain. Here 
are none of the cloying zephyrs de- 
scribed scathingly by Charles Kings- 
ley but the real “‘brave north-easter”’. 
There have been times when people 
had to be brave to face life in Durham, 
for living conditions have long 
matched the climate. The chill winds 
of unemployment are still fresh in 
people’s memories. Jarrow is a sym- 
bol to the whole world of economic 
depression with its record of 77-9 
per cent unemployed in January 
1933- 

For many centuries the develop- 
ment of the county was influenced by 
the border warfare of the north. With 
the cessation of most of this in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
the rural economy and small villages 
of Durham began to settle down. 

As prosperity gradually increased, 
several small scale industries sprang 
up. Rope and linen mills were to be 
found along the rivers and pottery, 
salt, and glass industries near the 
coast. In West Durham the mining of 
coal, iron, and lead on a small scale 
attracted population which provided 
a growing market for the farming 
community and it is interesting to 
note that the present high altitude 
limit of improved land in Weardale is 
attributed to the spread of cultivation 
to meet the growing needs of those 
working in the mines. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the prosperity of the county 
was increasing enormously. In 1801 





by DESMOND DONNELLY 


about half of the county’s population 
of 98,637 lived in the present-day 
rural areas. As in other places, the 
nineteenth century was the turning 
point. The Enclosure Acts drove the 
people from the land and provided 











Daily Herald 
The Durham Miners’ Gala 


ready labour for the Industrial 
Revolution in Durham which was 
based on its coalfield. The increasing 
use of shipping for coal exports de- 
veloped the port activities. Other in- 
dustries based on the coalfield grew 
up alongside. By 1861 the population 
had reached 322,400, an increase of 
300 per cent on the 1801 figure. 
Initially this tremendous expansion 
in population acted as a stimulus to 
agriculture but conditions changed as 
it spread over the whole county. The 
growing of crops was greatly affected 
by land subsidence, smoke, and dust 
pollution. The coal owners bought or 
leased much of the land, in preference 
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to paying compensation for damage, 
and agriculture declined. Mining 
villages sprang up near the pitheads 
and a large influx of population 
into many of these villages turned 
them into towns as far as population 
was concerned but with no increases 
in facilities. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century the whole face of 
Durham was changed and its popula- 
tion was 703,000. 

The Hammonds described these 
new communities in The Town 
Labourer. ‘“They were not so much 
towns as barracks: not the refuge of a 
civilization but the barracks of an 
industry.” 

The expansion of the heavy in- 
dustries continued into the early 
years of the twentieth century but 
with increasing competition this 
slowed down and came to a virtual 
stop after 1918. In the 1920s and 
1930s the process became reversed, 
unemployment fluctuated but gener- 
ally increased and, with the resultant 
great distress, Durham was made a 
Development Area. 
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Survey 

Durham is a somewhat isolated and 
clearly defined physical region. It is 
bounded by the Cheviot Hills and 
Bewcastle Fells to the north and 
north-west, by the Pennines to the 
west and by the Cleveland Hills to 
the south. 

The major communications to and 
from the region are governed by 
natural breaks in the physical bar- 
riers, through the Northallerton Gap 
between the Pennines and the Cleve- 
land Hills, through the Tyne Valley 
and Stainmore depression to the 
west and along the narrow coastal 
plain to the north. 

The geographical area of the 
county covers 649,420 acres and in- 
cludes five county boroughs: Gates- 
head, South Shields, Sunderland, 
West Hartlepool, and Darlington. 
The administrative county has an 
area of 623,260 acres. 

The population of the adminis- 
trative county was 897,550 in 1949, 
and the plan is based upon a forecast 
that the future population will be 


There have been times when people had to be brave to face life in Durham 


Daily Herald 
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Keystone 


A large amount of nineteenth-century development in the mining villages is in need of 
slum-clearance 


952,000. The high population densi- 
ties are to be found near the Rivers 
Tyne and Tees, and in the coal 
mining areas of central and west 
Durham and in a strip down the coast 
where the newer, deeper coal mines 
have been sunk. In the rural areas of 
the west and south it is naturally 
much lower. 

The Registrar-General estimates 
that if migration is ignored, the popu- 
lation of the administrative county 
will increase to 964,000 by 1962 and 
to 993,000 by 1971. This is due to the 
fact that births exceed deaths. The 
extent of migration, which has been 
very marked in recent years, is of 
course largely dependent on the em- 
ployment facilities in the area. 

An analysis of the employment 
structure shows the extent to which 
the group of heavy industries domin- 
ates the economy; 237,964 men or 
over 54 per cent of the total insured 
males are attached to coal-mining 
and quarrying, chemicals and allied 


trades, metal manufacturing, en- 
gineering, shipbuilding, and electrical 
goods industries. The employment 
provided by the heavy industries is 
almost wholly for men and these in- 
dustries employ only 19,136 women 
or 13°7 per cent of the total insured 
females. A significant fact is that the 
total of insured females makes up 
only 24°2 per cent of the total in- 
sured population as against a national 
average of 33-2 per cent. 

Housing problems can be divided 
into two classes as in most cases. 
There is the expected shortage which 
is a feature of post-war Britain and 
this is aggravated in Durham be- 
cause of the extent to which the pre- 
war housing demand was masked by 
economic depression. Secondly, there 
is the very large amount of nineteenth 
century development, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and 
which is in need of slum clearance. 

The total number of people need- 
ing to be housed or rehoused in 
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Photoflight 


The new town at Peterlee is to be occupied mainly by miners 


Durham can be seen from the follow- 
ing table: 


North-west Durham 31,681 
Central north Durham 30,285 
North-east Durham 61,912 
East Durham 65,782 
South-east Durham 59,377 
South-west Durham 35,016 
West Durham 6,690 

Total 290,743 


The magnitude of the school prob- 
lem can be seen by the number of 
proposed adaptations and transfers to 
new sites which are listed in the plan. 
In Durham as in most other places the 
need for schools far exceeds the 
possibility of fulfilment within the 
twenty-year period of the plan. 


Development Plan Proposals 


An attempt has been made to 
estimate the future of each settlement 
in the county, and whether the popu- 
lation of each settlement is likely to 
change. This assessment is based on 
the employment prospects in each 
vicinity and in particular on a colliery 


assessment which is given in the plan, 
and shows collieries that are likely to 
have short or long lives and whether 
additional employment will be avail- 
able at them. The long-life collieries 
are nearly all to the east of the area. 
No detailed figures for increases of 
population are given except in the 
cases of the new towns at Peterlee and 
Newton Aycliffe which were already 
under way before the development 
plan appeared. 

Peterlee of course is to be occupied 
mainly by miners and their families 
drawn from the villages in the sur- 
rounding district. 

Aycliffe on the other hand is in- 
tended to house the workers in the in- 
dustrial estate which has been cre- 
ated from the Royal Ordnance 
Factory built during the war. 

Several of the villages surrounding 
the county boroughs are intended to 
expand as there is insufficient build- 
ing land available within their own 
local authority area. A typical case in 
point is the proposed expansion at 
Heworth intended to take some of the 
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overspill from neighbouring Gates- 
head. 

A considerable acreage of land has 
been allocated in the plan to meet the 
needs of new or expanding industry 
assumed to be likely. Some of these 
proposals are more likely than others; 
for instance the ICI at Billingham 
and other places, who have shown 
themselves as good as their word when 
it comes to providing employment. 
However, a great deal more light in- 
dustry will have to be steered to the 
area in addition to that already ex- 
pected for certain. 


Comment 

Durham’s future is tied up with its 
basic industries and so the develop- 
ment plan depends to a great extent 
on the accuracy of the National Coal 
Board’s forecasts of their own in- 
dustry. 

An increase in coal production in 
East Durham is envisaged in the next 
ten or fifteen years from 13 million 
tons in 1949 to 16 million tons, but in 
West Durham a decrease is expected 
from 13*4 million tons per annum to 
11 million tons. 

It is not known yet how these 
changes will affect long-term em- 
ployment prospects of individual col- 
lieries and these details are in the 
process of being worked out. How- 
ever, the NCB has made available 
forecasts of employment in 1954 in 
selected areas but this is really not 
enough data for drafting the develop- 
ment plan. 

The Durham plan like some others, 
is thus made under conditions of very 


great difficulty—lack of knowledge of 


the future of the basic industry. 
Whilst perfectly reasonable excuses 
can be made by the NCB, it is im- 
portant that this body should bear in 
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mind the importance of planning 
community life as well as production. 

A thriving coal industry can only 
be based on good living and working 
conditions and the local planning and 
housing authorities have a very im- 
portant part to play in helping the 
National Coal Board to attract new 
labour to the mining areas by the 
provision of the facilities for a full life 
in each community. 

The new town at Peterlee is an ex- 
ample where, once difficulties can be 
resolved, interests are complementary 
rather than conflicting. Peterlee is 
interesting for another reason too. 
Unlike nearly all other new towns— 
especiallythose inthe Londonregion, 
it is an example of centralization. It is 
intended to provide better conditions 
for the inhabitants of scattered min- 
ing villages; whereas most other new 
towns are intended to decentralize 
people and industry from already 
overpopulated areas. 

One criticism that occurs to the 
reader is that the development plan 
does not make clear whether adequate 
provision is made for the rehousing 
of people from the county boroughs. 
An impression is created that this is 
not the case and Gateshead’s prob- 
lem is a particular example where 
adequate arrangements for the hous- 
ing of the overspill do not seem to 
have been made. 

Work and homes are the yardstick 
by which to judge this plan and above 
all else it must be remembered that 
this is the first concerted attempt 
made to undo some of the harm and 
misery created by the industrial 
revolution in one of the most import- 
ant industrial counties of Britain. 
Planners and social reformers of all 
kinds will wish the county council well 
in their task in the next twenty years. 


Antiquity of Dispersal 
“Last of all, if there be an excess of citizens and we are at our wits’ end, there 
is still the old device of sending out a colony.” —P.ato, Laws, 740. 
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Welwyn’s Development Value Claim 

Sir Theodore Chambers, chairman 
of Howardsgate Trust Ltd, has ad- 
dressed a memorandum to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer about the 
Welwyn Garden City claim for 
depreciation of land values under the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
1947. The Development Corporation 
paid for the assets purchased from the 
Welwyn Company £2,800,000, based 
on valuations as at 1 July 1948; since 
when the face value of the company’s 
further claim (on the £300 million 
fund) has been agreed at nearly 
£700,000. Of this, however, only 
£345,185 has been agreed as a 
“near-ripe” value to be paid in full; 
the balance is merely an agreed 
claim, and how much it will yield 
depends on the total amount of 
claims and on the nature of the 
scheme to be prepared by the 
Treasury. 


Enterprise, not mere Luck 

Sir Theodore’s contention on be- 
half of the company is that as the es- 
tate was virtually acquired com- 
pulsorily it is “elementary justice” 
that the full admitted value, nearly 
£3,500,000, should be paid for such 
acquisition. He says in his chairman’s 
speech of 25 January 1952: “‘It is 
almost adding insult to injury to tell 
the company which created these 
values by its own efforts to join a 
large queue of other people, many of 
whom may have made no contribu- 
tion to the values existing in their 
land, in the hope of obtaining a 
reasonable proportion of the with- 
held purchase price by way of a claim 
against this central fund.” 


Rough or Exact Justice? 

It is interesting that Sir Theodore 
Chambers, who has long been inter- 
ested in land value questions, should 
insist on a distinction between values 
created by a landowner’s efforts, and 
values that come to a landowner with- 
out effort. Though Welwyn is cer- 
tainly as clear a case of the former as 
could be found, the distinction is, 
both in principle and practice, ex- 
tremely difficult to draw. We should 
have liked to see the two garden cities 
excluded from the “compensation 
and betterment” sections of the 1947 
Act, as the new towns were; but at the 
time the Welwyn company were con- 
fident that their position was not 
menaced by the proposals, though 
the TCPA suggested the moving of 
amendments. 

Welwyn has an_ unanswerable 
moral claim to compensation for the 
true value of the estate acquired; but 
we doubt if discrimination can fairly 
be made on the lines indicated. 
Valuers have a mystique of their own 
that baffles laymen. Surely if all the 
assessments have been fully dis- 
counted for the true average ex- 
pectation of development, every 
owner has a moral claim to the whole 
amount assessed ? On the other hand, 
if there is an unknown quantity of 
‘floating value’’ in the assessments, 
does it not apply to owners who have 
created the values by effort as well as 
to those who have merely been 
lucky ? 

Is it a tenable doctrine of com- 
pensation to take off a discount from 
true market value for luck? We 
should like to hear a valuer on this 
interesting point. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the proprietors of Punch 


**I remember all this when there wasn’t a single house in sight on any party’s programme” 


Aspects of Paris 

As you come in from Le Bourget 
Airport the impression is first of wide 
roads between incredibly dilapidated 
houses, shops, and factories. If you are 
staying in an expensive hotel near the 
Invalides and attending conferences 
near the Place de l’Etoile you will 
confirm the general opinion that Paris 
is the most magnificent of cities. You 
feel as the lady did in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes: ‘London is really nothing; 
Paris is devine.’ Undoubtedly it is the 
effect of spaciousness in its monu- 
mental centre that has given Paris its 
world-wide prestige. These very wide 
tree-planted boulevards, with their 
cleverly contrived vistas, give the 
feeling of a park with pavilions rather 
than of a crowded city with breathing 
spaces. 

Yet the noble effect, as M. Gidieon 
shows in Space, Time and Architecture, is 
bought at a fearful price in the crowd- 
ing of back-street dwellings. Visiting 
a number of friends in the better cen- 
tral residential districts, one is struck 
by a similarity of pattern in the apart- 


ment houses—the gloomy entry, the 
lurking concierge, the shrinking lift 
fitted as an afterthought into the four- 
or-five-storey staircase, the general 
understanding that you ride up and 
walk down, the worn stair carpet, 
shabby paint, and stuffiness. And, by 
contrast, the grace and charm and 
friendly welcome within individual 
upper flats. To understand why well- 
off Parisians have accepted these con- 
ditions one has to ferret one’s way by 
car out to the suburbs where houses 
and gardens prevail, and wriggle 
one’s way back, in a hurry to catch a 
train or plane, through the baffling 
tangle of one-way streets. It is quicker 
by the Metro—as overcrowded as 
London’s tubes, and nearly as grim 
as the New York Subway, with a 
minimum fare of 74d. that takes you 
any distance. And huge advertise- 
ments for anti-smell preparations. 


Housing Handicapped 

A few visits to the four-and-five- 
storey apartments in the interminable 
poorer quarters, where there are no 
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lifts, should be paid before inspecting 
the new housing schemes sponsored 
by the municipality. The new flats 
are better spaced out, designed and 
fitted than the old ones behind the 
boulevards; and often extremely well 
planted. But they go up as high as six 
storeys without lifts, and play-space 
is minute. It seems captious to make 
these criticisms; the housing enthus- 
iasts are doing as well as is possible 
in the absence of a policy of dispersal 
planning. But Paris shouts aloud the 
old, old story: You can’t house all the 
people pleasantly in an overcrowded 
city. You must reverse the industrial 
trend. 

Even in the outer manufacturing 
suburb of Ivry, of which the energetic 
M. Marrane is mayor, they are build- 
ing multi-storey flats; well-designed, 
even imaginative in layout, if you 
accept the constriction of space. 


Marseilles and Le Corbusier 

It is from the datum line of French 
city housing, old and current, that 
one can most fairly approach the 
experiment of M. Le Corbusier in 
Marseilles. Yet the reality, examined 
with the utmost sympathy, is as un- 
convincing as the Third Programme 
report on which we have already 
commented. The one thing that can 
be said for Unité d’Habitation is 
that it is ingenious and therefore in- 
teresting. But the ingenuity is of the 
type that complicates construction 
and adds to cost, while on the whole 
diminishing convenience. Paris flats 
and streets reminded us in a salutary 
way of what M. Le Corbusier wants 
to get away from: but, as we shall 
show in more detail later, he has not 
demonstrated a practicable or desir- 
able escape. Marseilles laughs at him, 
as we do. It should also scoff at the 
too-high density of its own more 
conventional reconstruction, as we, 
being foreigners, perhaps ought not 
to do. 
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Scottish Hydo-Electrics 

Sassenachs should spend a week- 
end at Pitlochry and inspect the 
Tummel-Garry hydro-electric works 
and the new power stations at Clunie 
and Pitlochry. If the superb scenery 
has in local detail been somewhat 
changed by these great works, new 
lochs have been created which have 
their own beauty. The power-stations 
are admirable in design; though a 
cultured salmon might turn up its 
nose at the concrete fish-ladders. 


Development Value Claims 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated (26 February) that the 
probable total of claims on the £300 
million fund will be in the region of 
£345 to £350 million; of which 
“near-ripe” and other preferential 
claims may absorb not more than 
£100 million. If this proves correct, 
non-preferential claimants should re- 
ceive about 16s. in the £—very differ- 
ent from the alarmist estimates of 6d. 
to 2s. in the £ current in professional 
and business circles when the Act was 
passed. We never saw any evidence 
for those pessimistic estimates. If the 
development charge had been simi- 
larly fixed at 80 per cent, Lord Silkin 
could have congratulated himself on 
a very astute essay in rough justice, 
taking account of “floating values’’. 


Petrol Filling Stations 
The photograph published with 
Mr T. F. Thomson’s article (March, 
p- 146) was not selected by him and 
should not be taken as either his or 
our idea of a very good or very bad 
example of design. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


The TCPA Annual Meeting will be 
held on Thursday, 24 April at 3 p.m. 
at the Planning Centre, 28 King St, 
London, WCa2. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York will preside. Dame 
Evelyn Sharp will speak. 
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A VILLAGE IN A TOWN 


Housing expansion in the County Borough of Brighton raises the 
problem of the future of Rottingdean, in which there is a great local 


interest. 


HE SOUTH COAST... The words 
suggest large popular resorts, 
promenades, piers, or untidy 
groups of houses straggling out along 
the white cliffs. There is indeed some- 
thing almost incongruous in the idea 
of a village on the south coast; yet 
travel east along the main coast road 
from Brighton, and suddenly, reach- 
ing the old windmill set high up on 
the downs, you will come upon Rot- 
tingdean. 

A famous and lovely village set in a 
fold of the downs, which is part of a 
county borough faced by an urgent 
housing problem, is bound to present 
difficulties in planning needing tact 


by KATHARINE SIMMONS 


and wisdom for their solution. These 
difficulties are at present being con- 
sidered by the Brighton Town Coun- 
cil, which has before it an outline plan 
for the whole borough. 

The village itself is far from in- 
different to the matter. It has long 
had an active association concerned 
with the preservation of its character, 
and the outline plan has aroused a 
widespread interest. 


History of the Village 


Half a century ago, the village was 
little more than an old church, a few 
large houses grouped around the vil- 
lage green with its pond, and a narrow 


Rottingdean is afamous village set in a fold of the South Downs and running down to the sea 
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Crown copyright 


A few large houses are grouped around the village green and pond 


crowded high street of old cottages 
and shops running down to the slip- 
way and the sea. Now houses climb 
up each side of the valley and 
straggle out towards the north; an 
undercliff walk runs from Saltdean 
in the east to Black Rock in the west. 
Yet it is still a village, with a village 
life centred on its school, its hall, and 
its church. It is full of historic inter- 
est; there are the houses where Burne 


Jones, Kipling, and Baldwin lived; 


the church with its lovely Burne 


Jones windows, the Whipping Post 


House, dating from the reign of 
Henry VII, and many others. 

These places are part of a living 
community. There is inevitably a fear 
that they may become simply lifeless 
monuments; that if the population is 
increased too far above its present 
level of about 2,000, if there is too 
much building on the open downs 
which are still so close to the centre 
of the village, and too much traffic 
pressure from the north, it will lose 
its character entirely. 


Brighton’s Housing Pressure 


Brighton, however, has since the 
end of the war been rightly concerned 
to deal as quickly and efficiently as 
possible with a pressing need for 


houses. Over 2,000 permanent houses 
have been provided and construction 
is proceeding as fast as possible. 
Roughly a third of the total popula- 
tion either is or wishes to be accom- 
modated in council property. In the 
outline plan provision is made for in- 
creased residential development to 
meet the overspill from the crowded 
central area and emigration from 
outside the borough. It is anticipated 
there will be a total increase of about 
18,000 people. 

The land in the eastern open areas 
of the borough—where, apart from 
Rottingdean, there are several other 
more or less separate communities 
set among the downs—oflered the 
obvious and easiest solution to this 
problem. Accordingly, new estates 
are already in being on what was 
previously open down land of Lower 
Bevendean and Hollingbury. 


Tentacles Along Valleys 


The outline plan provides for 
further urban development which, 
following the valleys, will link up 
Woodingdean, Ovingdean, Rotting- 
dean, and Saltdean. It has been 
framed so as to avoid skylines and to 
disturb the countryside as little as 
possible. Yet it is difficult to avoid 
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feeling that there is a danger of 
urbanization of the eastern areas of 
the borough. The fear is undoubtedly 
increased by the fact that the new 
estates have so far been very homo- 
geneous in character. There is a lack 
(because of the difficulties of building 
on the steep gradients) of diversity of 
layout, and more seriously of diver- 
sity of type and size of house, which 
brings in its train lack of social 
variety. Private building wiil, it is to 
be hoped, increase in the coming 
years, but if the different types of 
building are too rigidly segregated, 
this will not in itself contribute to 
creating well-balanced communities. 


Preservation of Village Character 


The outline plan naturally does 
not give any indication of the types 
of building proposed in the different 
areas, or detailed density figures. It 
is not surprising, however, that con- 
siderable concern is felt in Rotting- 
dean as to the effects of an increase in 
area and in population. The inten- 
tion of the planning authority to 
preserve the High Street and the 
Green is sufficiently indicated by the 
provision of a by-pass road; but it 
is anxiously asked whether that in it- 
self is sufficient. Will the shutting off 
of East Hill, the new link to its north 
with Saltdean, and possibly un- 
diversified and straggling buildings 
on the outskirts, destroy Rottingdean 
as a village? 

To maintain a diehard preserva- 
tionist outlook would clearly be 
wrong; but it is surely reasonable to 
ask that the character of the village 
should be preserved. The question 
presenting itself to the planning 
authority is the nature and extent of 
development consistent with that 
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object, and it is on that question that 
divergence of opinion is most likely 
to arise. The publication of the out- 
line plan gives an opportunity for 
expression of local opinion before a 
final decision is reached, and it is 
right and proper that the inhabitants 
of the village concerned should watch 
the plan closely, and make their views 
known. Brighton, as a famous resort, 
has an especial interest in seeing that 
Rottingdean should continue to at- 
tract visitors from all over the world. 


Central v. Peripheral Development 


The planning in the north-eastern 
area of the borough also raises ques- 
tions of a wider interest. Would the 
post-war development of Brighton 
have been more satisfactory if it had 
been able to look beyond its own 
boundaries? Is there something 
wrong when Saltdean can remain 
only partially developed while else- 
where there is extensive building, and 
that on areas of open downland not 
easily accessible to the town centre? 
Should redevelopment of the central 
areas of our towns be more vigorously 
tackled? Is there a danger in a town 
with relatively little industrial de- 
velopment that in time, with an eas- 
ing of the housing situation and a 
possible diversion of labour to other 
areas, the new and rather inaccessible 
estates will become unpopular? 

In Brighton as in other places the 
pressure of post-war conditions has 
rendered some of these questions 
academic; but the problem of Rot- 
tingdean still awaits solution, and it is 
satisfactory both that the village 
itself should take a keen interest in it, 
and that its views should be ex- 
amined by the planning authority 
before a decision is reached. 


Town and Countr 
“To any one with senses there is always something worth describing, and 
town and country are but one continuous subject.’”—R. L. STEVENSON, A 


College Magazine. 
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Legal Notes 




















The main object of the Town 
Development Bill—reviewed in the 
March issue of this journal—is to give 
further encouragement to the dis- 
persal of population and industry by 
providing Government grants for de- 
velopment schemes in rural and small 
urban districts. But the Bill also pro- 
poses an important change in general 
planning law. Under section 19(5) of 
the T. & C. P. Act, 1944, the Minister 
must not (save in exceptional circum- 
stances) consent to a local authority 
disposing of the freehold or granting 
a lease of more than ninety-nine years 
of land in a re-development area. Al- 
though the Act of 1944 has been re- 
pealed section 19 was kept in force by 
the Act of 1947; indeed it now applies 
to comprehensive development areas 
under the 1947 Act, new towns and 
blitzed and blighted areas acquired 
under the 1944 Act. Section 19(5) is 
to be repealed, giving the Minister an 
unrestricted discretion. 


Compulsory Purchase 

Local authorities have been ad- 
vised in MHLG circular 7/52 that it is 
not necessary in advertising compul- 
sory purchase orders to reproduce a 
lengthy schedule in the advertise- 
ment, so long as the description of the 
land is sufficient to enable interested 
persons to ascertain easily whether 
their land is included. This is one of a 
number of amendments in compul- 
sory purchase procedure suggested to 
economize in official manpower. 


Ribbon Development 
During the last war control over 
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ribbon development was suspended 
by the passing of the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1943; this provided 
for the exemption from enforcement 
action during the “present war per- 
iod”’, of development carried out (or 
retained) without consent under the 
Restriction of Ribbon Development 
Act, 1935. The Act of 1943 was re- 
pealed by the T. & C. P. Act, 1947, 
but regulations provided that such 
development should be treated as if it 
were the subject of planning per- 
mission granted for a limited period. 

An Order in Council (S.I. No. 167 
of 1952) has now been made fixing 
1 March 1952 as the end of the “‘pres- 
ent war period”’ for the purpose of the 
1943 Act; the effect is to terminate the 
limited period permission and any 
such developraent is now subject to 
enforcement action. 


Where is the Trap? 

The report of the Local Land 
Charges Committee draws attention 
to an interesting anomaly with regard 
to the registration of conditions at- 
tached to planning consents. Con- 
ditions imposed by local authorities 
must be registered as local land 
charges, but this does not apply to 
conditions imposed by the Minister. 
The Committee consider this a trap 
for intending purchasers and consider 
that conditions imposed by the Minis- 
ter should also be registrable. 

It is not easy to follow the Com- 
mittee’s reasoning here. The only 
effect of non-registration by the local 
authority is that the condition will not 
be enforceable against a subsequent 
purchaser. And the purchaser can al- 
ways find particulars of conditions 
imposed by the Minister from the reg- 
ister of applications which must be 
kept under section 14(5) of the Act 
and article 12 of the General Develop- 
ment Order. So where is the trap? 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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THE TWENTY-YEAR LIMIT 


The writer of this article challenges the wisdom of limiting the 


proposals in Development Plans to those that can be carried out 
within twenty years. We shall be glad to publish other views on 


this important subject. 


paragraph 5, suggests as a 

general guide that planning 
authorities should limit themselves 
to reasonably firm proposals likely to 
be carried out within about twenty 
years; secondly that such restraint 
should not exclude important pro- 
posals for which land ought to be re- 
served even if unlikely to be carried 
out in twenty years. The restraint of 
the first sentence is repeated so often 
in both this circular and circular 97, 
The Written Statement, as in para- 
graphs 4(b) and 6(iv, v) as to leave 
no room for doubt that long-term 
planning would receive little favour 
from the Ministry. 

If this were not true and the 
Ministry had no intention of dis- 
couraging at least some important 
proposals, the first sentence is un- 
necessary and misleading; because, 
apart from the conflicting views 
which would prevail in discriminat- 
irg between what improvement to 
place before another, such an im- 
position ignores that in practice 
worthwhile improvements are in- 
separable and taken together too big 
to be realized within twenty years. 
For example while the magnitude of 
slum clearance and overcrowding 
presents a problem for which no 
solution can be found in twenty 
years the consequential problems of 
providing for recreation fields, schools, 
shops and factories near homes add 
to the total improvement to such an 
extent that they make the restraint 
impracticable. 


CC bees 59 of the MHLG, 


by DEREK PLUMSTEAD 


The second sentence is the only 
applicable one in which no such re- 
straint is suggested. The only pos- 
sible value of the twenty-year limit 
is to let it provide a target for some 
particular part of the big improve- 
ments to be carried out. But it should 
have no place in regulating the con- 
tents of the town map, as appears in 
circular 59, para. 17. 


Big Schemes Not “Wild-Cat” 


This twenty-year limit is believed 
to be a reaction to the many big im- 
provements in advisory plans pro- 
duced at the end of the war. These 
were often misconstrued as “wild- 
cat”, irresponsible, impracticable, or 
grandiose. 

The reason for this misunderstand- 
ing is I think that while most people 
knew there were slums and over- 
crowding, traffic congestion, ugly con- 
glomerations of buildings, derelict 
properties, and excessively long dist- 
ances to travel to work, few realized 
the extent of such problems or their 
interrelationship. Few civic surveys 
had been prepared and those few were 
little known. It was small wonder 
therefore that people were incredu- 
lous about the amount of improve- 
ment thought necessary. They found 
difficulty in grasping the purpose of 
the plans, which was to carry out big 
developments by convenient stages, 
related to each other though not 
necessarily adhering to precise de- 
tails since those were often mainly 
shown to illustrate broad principles. 
Lord Reith, Minister responsible for 
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town and country planning during the 
war, appreciated the extent of these 
problems when he requested local 
planning authorities to plan boldly. 


A Reactionary Move 


But there were other difficulties. 
Some people possessed a_ strong 
sentimental attachment to the old 
surroundings. The blitz sharpened 
this and created the desire to rebuild 
exactly or nearly as before. The 
hard-headed business man demanded 
to know what it all would cost and 
who pays. Little did he know of the 
significance of the millions spent 
every year before the war on un- 
planned, unco-ordinated develop- 
ment. Immersed in economic diffi- 
culties he had little patience for 
prospective improvements unless 
they at the same time solved an im- 
mediate problem; yet it was because 
of this attitude of mind that so much 
was done in a haphazard way before 
the war. Still, in spite of a growing 
suspicion and even hatred of plan- 
ners, there remained a spark of con- 
viction that town and ccuntry plan- 
ning must not be thrown overboard. 

Because of this reactionary back- 
ground the government issued these 
circulars to local planning authori- 
ties to discourage them from ex- 
cursions into the fanciful. But the 
twenty-year limit unfortunately 
clashes with the prime object of 
planning, which is to ensure that de- 
velopment is carried out in the right 
places and in the right manner, not 
only now but in the future. It will 
prevent this by focusing attention 
and effective control upon partial 
improvements in a few specific 
areas of town and country instead of 
allowing all areas to be considered 
and adequately controlled. Experi- 
ence shows that no district is so inde- 
pendent that material improvement 
in one can occur without affecting 
others or without basing it upon im- 
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provements to be made in others. 
But to understand this, let us first 
examine the nature of these plans and 
what they should do. 


What Development Plans Are 


They are supposed to be a record 
of a local planning authority’s solu- 
tions to such important problems as 
overcrowding and slum clearance, 
industrial congestion and mal-distri- 
bution, road congestion and acci- 
dents, and railway problems. There 
are also the consequential problems 
already mentioned, such as the pro- 
vision of schools, recreation fields, 
parks and shops, which are so im- 
portant to family life that when 
omitted they soon create an outcry 
for their provision. Then it is usually 
too late because the land has been 
absorbed for something else too ex- 
pensive to remove. 

All these problems are wide- 
spread and unlikely to be met in a 
single generation. Also because they 
are interrelated—the excessive dis- 
tance between home and work, for 
instance—the solutions cannot be 
considered independently any more 
than the districts of town and 
country. 


Effect of Plans on Property 


Such proposals of the development 
plan therefore imply what should be 
done. It should show solutions to 
those interrelated problems and 
where and approximately when a 
start can be made with major de- 
velopments that arise from them. But 
it is also a public document open to 
inspection by all. It should therefore 
tell everyone concerned, from govern- 
ment departments to the man in the 
street, how those solutions may affect 
the future of property and what kind 
of answer would be received if appli- 
cation were made for permission ma- 
terially to alter its content, prevailing 
use, or general appearance. 
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Further to the north of James Craig’s “‘new town” lies the first extension by John Reid which 
nearly doubled the new town in area. 


What it cannot anticipate is just 
whose property, or when and how 
many properties will, by formal 
application, come before the plan- 
ning authority for consideration and 
decision. Since each makes a con- 
tribution to the future existence of the 
community and its surroundings and 
normally in a permanent form, cumu- 
latively in years they affect these 
proposals. Each should therefore be 
carrying out a part of the plan. Add 
to them the major comprehensive 
schemes covering many acres of 
property and the picture portrayed 
by the plan is complete. But it in- 
evitably becomes a picture of the 
whole town or country and not sec- 
tions of it. 


The Twenty-year Limit Unreal 

Today and until such plans be- 
come legally operative many authori- 
ties are, in this way, using their ad- 
visory plans (prepared at their re- 
quest by experts) for these purposes, 
or unfortunately, in the absence of 
such proper plans, having to proceed 
in a hand-to-mouth manner with 
applications. 

To attempt therefore to place a 
limit of time on what should be in- 
cluded in a plan is merely defying 
reality. 

Moreover, the limit itself is based 
upon the most uncertain of factors 
in planning—the availability of lab- 
our and materials over the course of 
years—instead of upon known re- 
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This shows the “new town” scheme made for a competition by James Craig in the middle 
eighteenth century and begun in 1767. It is seen as a quadrilateral of symmetrically designed 
streets, squares, and buildings occupying about ninety acres. It lies to the north and is 


separat 


from the old town by the Princes Street gardens. Princes Street flanks the gardens, 


offering a magnificent panorama backed up by the medieval buildings and castle of the old 
town. 


quirements such as the extent of slum 
clearance. Also because they are re- 
garded as less essential the discrimina- 
tion required to conform to the limit 
is bound to exclude certain acknow- 
ledged improvements in some areas. 
Their exclusion would suggest two 
things among others: first that there 
are no improvements thought neces- 
sary in that particular part and sec- 
ond that the more important and 
acceptable ones were in no way con- 
nected or dependent upon the omit- 
ted ones. 


Danger of Wasted Expenditure 

The next point is that such “‘less”’ 
important improvements might well 
have proved possible within even 


the twenty-year period. But by then 
it would be too late because certain 
individual properties would have had 
large sums lavished upon them in a 
false sense of security or, alternatively, 
community need will remain un- 
satisfied because of the liability of 
heavy compensation and the proper- 
ties would continue inadequately im- 
proved. 

Again, by excluding those im- 
provements in those long-term locali- 
ties for want of foresight it ignores the 
dependence upon them by such de- 
velopments as the limit does allow: 
for example, for some of the essential 
communal facilities such as playing 
fields, shops, the proper location of 
the place of work to eliminate exces- 
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M london road GEORGIAN SCHEMES NEARING COMPLETION BY 184! 


In Edinburgh thirteen separate development schemes started almost 200 years ago, each 
upon a scale that could not be realized inside twenty years. The above illustrations show them 
to be quadrupling the original town in area. They were the work of the planners of Georgian 
Edinburgh who burst the bounds of the old fortified town for the first time in Edinburgh’s 
history. Individually their completion time varied from six to fifty-two years which shows that 
no precise foreseeable time period is practicable. Rather than rule them out by limiting their 
conception to some arbitrary period, a modern development plan should have anticipated 
them, since, as the chart (p. 191) shows, they could have been foreseen at least by the turn of the 
eighteenth century. Had. they been conceived as an integrated whole instead of being left 
to develop independently the subsequent demand for Princes Street as a shopping street, and 
not a residential one as originally designed, could have been foreseen. Even before the turn of 
the century, which was more than twenty years in advance of its completion, an amendment 
to the original competition scheme of James Craig could have been in time when all subse- 
quent extensions were in hand. It is for this generation to be wise after the event. 
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ample is that of city housing in one 
area built to relieve overcrowding in 
others. Such relief frequently reduces 
to an uneconomic extent the use of 
existing communal facilities in the 
outmoded parts and even empties 
houses which become derelict. Un- 
fortunately the relief affects out- 
moded properties in small lots scat- 
tered among many different districts 
with each lot occupying only small 
areas of land. 

Yet to make real improvement pos- 
sible these small lots should not be re- 
built to the present outmoded system 
of buildings and roads which include 
the less affected properties. What 
then is to be done when the limit 
excludes planning consideration of a 
relayout sufficiently comprehensive 
to include roads and _ properties 
essential to a proper solution even if 
it cannot be dealt with inside twenty 
years? If piecemeal rebuilding is 
allowed, then permanent structures 
with a normal life of a hundred years 
or more will perpetuate bad con- 
ditions of layout and use of property. 
That means that succeeding genera- 
tions would never be able to replan 
them after the twenty years except at 
exorbitant cost to undo what this gen- 
eration permits. 

Clearly no one would wish for that 
to happen nor for properties to re- 
main derelict as a burden upon the 
rates. The only practicable answer is 
to remove the twenty-year limit. 
Then either extend the areas for im- 
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provement which the restriction has 
limited and divert the intending de- 
velopers to them; or give the develop- 
ers temporary planning permission 
for a cheaper form of development in 
the long-term area for which no com- 
prehensive improvement is likely in 
twenty years. 

In either event the applicant 
rightly expects a reason for such con- 
trol which cannot be given unless the 
development plan shows clearly what 
the future of the long-term area is to 
be. To suggest, as some have done, 
that such extended plans (they are 
often dubbed grandiose) should be 
secreted in a “bottom drawer’ is 
utterly impracticable and any an- 
swer given to an applicant upon an 
unauthorized plan wouldn’t stand 
the test of an appeal if it got that 
far. 


Plans Must be Inclusive 


There are many other examples of 
these problems of inter-relationships. 
There is the effect of a trading 
estate development drawing off scat- 
tered industry and offices from resi- 
dential areas and thus creating simi- 
lar opportunities for redevelopment 
which it may not be possible to in- 
clude in a twenty-year plan, but 
which could be carried out by a future 
generation if no such limit excludes 
the necessary safeguards now. The 
new towns will do that if they are 
allowed to do what they were in- 
tended to do. 
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In short, improvements have the 
effect of a snowball pursuing a very 
erratic and devious path through 
practically every district of the local 
planning authority; and just as its 
path is erratic so is the timing of its 
passage. That is why it is necessary 
in practice to be prepared for any 
eventuality—for those numerous in- 
dividual applications for rebuilding 
for instance. Of course there is a 
limit to what can be actually done in 
a given time. But to select time as the 
measuring-rod for what is required is 
bound to exclude essential needs not 
only now but for all time at least in 
the proper place and in the right 
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manner. For these reasons, among 
others, a development plan must be 
global or town and country wide in its 
effect upon property. That is not 
some new imposition for which to 
blame town and country planning be- 
cause in the pre-planning days hap- 
hazard development has always af- 
fected localities beyond that where it 
has occurred. It has even transformed 
old town centres and moved them. 
Therefore the planner must have 
something to propose for every acre 
of the land, whether it is to preserve 
the existing character and conditions 
as being sound, or to change them in 
course of time. 


Let’s Wake U p ! 


The TCPA of Victoria, Australia, issues 
a spirited leaflet, worth noting hy other 
countries. We condense it here. 

Over twenty years ago a plan was 
prepared for Melbourne at a cost of 
many thousands of pounds. It was 
shelved. To-day another plan is being 
prepared... 

Over twenty years of the most hope- 
less kind of vacillation and lack of 
courage has made post-war Mel- 
bourne one of the world’s worst 
planned cities. 

No city can burst beyond reason- 
able limits and engulf the surround- 
ing countryside without paying the 
price Melbourne is paying to-day in 
mounting supply problems, soaring 
demands for services involving untold 
millions in capital works; astronomic 
losses of work hours through long-dis- 
tance travel to jobs, and a general 
deterioration in the whole efficiency 
of the city. 

This is your problem, my problem, 
our next door neighbour’s problem. 
It won’t solve itself. It will get pro- 
gressively worse and worse until it 
will bankrupt the people. Left to 


themselves politicians and council- 
lors won’t solve the problem. They’re 
not game to even tackle it without 
solid public support. 

Their past record is lamentable in 
the extreme. They won’t act until you 
and I make them act. If you and I 
don’t do something about this prob- 
lem of planning for sensible living to- 
gether, then we can expect a con- 
tinuation of the shortages and bottle- 
necks which are part of our every-day 
misery to-day. Practically every other 
country in the world is tackling the 
problem of the modern city. What is 
the matter with us that we sit around 
fumbling and apathetic, while others 
get on with the job? We are, when it 
comes to planning, a do-nothing 
people patching here and poking 
there and kidding ourselves how 
wonderful our cities are. . . 

Our long-range aim is to put 
beyond doubt any possibility that 
politicians will shelve the new plan 
for Melbourne now being prepared. 
Pass these bulletins on to others 
interested; start talking to others 
about planning. 
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Part of the English Scene... 


We can direct you in almost any part of the country to buildings, large and 
small, roofed with Marley Tiles. The tiles may have been there only a few years 
—none more than thirty—but you will notice that the roofs are as much part of 
their surroundings as any that have been there a hundred years or more. And, 
unlike most modern things they will remain so for many decades to come. For 
you can be sure that no company can guarantee its tiles for 50 years against 
lamination or decay unless those tiles have proved beyond all doubt in all 
circumstances their ability to endure. 










e ** Not for an age—but for all time” 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 


1. That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 






for 50 years. 





2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by Marley 


Craftsmen for 10 years. 








power 








The Marley Tile Co. Lid., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M A R | : | } } 
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BRIDGE CHAPELS 


HE CHAPEL on the bridge at 

Wakefield, now being restored, 

is one of only four bridge 
chapels left in England. Not very 
many generations ago there were 
bridge chapels at such widely separ- 
ated places as Durham and London, 
Bolton and Rochester, York and 
Bath, Nottingham and Totnes. An 
archaeologist will find traces of 
former chapels at many other places: 
Harnham Bridge at Salisbury and 
Catterick are only two examples. 
Less than five hundred years since 
nearly every English bridge of major 
importance had a chapel upon it 
(some had two) but now only Wake- 
field, Rotherham, Derby, and the 
Huntingdonshire St Ives can boast 
bridge chapels. 

The beautiful Wakefield chapel 
suffered much restoration between 
1840 and 1860 when Sir Gilbert 
Scott removed the original west front 
which he replaced with Caen stone. 
The new front perished so quickly 
that it was by 1937 in a worse con- 
dition than the original iront of 1347 
—which had been taken to the head 
of the lake at Kettlethorpe Hall at the 
time of the Victorian alterations. 
Within, the Wakefield chapel is of 
outstanding quality (it has been com- 
pared with the famous example on 
the bridge at Avignon) and there are 
many features to interest the archaeo- 
logist and ecclesiologist. The chapel 
has a crypt-sacristy and a belfry 
reached by a circular stairway in an 
octagonal turret at the north-east 
corner. The foundations are laid 
partly on an island in the river—as 
many other bridge chapels were. 

The chapel at Rotherham origin- 
ally stood in the middle of old 
Rotherham bridge but the surviving 
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by J. D. U. WARD 


part of that structure has been joined 
to the new Chantry Bridge, finished 
in 1930. Probably built between 1460 
and 1500 by Archbishop de Rother- 
am, and desecrated at the Reforma- 
tion, this chapel was for a time used as 
a jail (the fate of some other bridge 
chapels) and the bridge on which it 
stood acquired the name of Jail 
Bridge. More recently the chapel was 
a tobacconist’s shop but in 1924 it was 
restored and re-consecrated. 

The chapel on St Mary’s Bridge at 
Derby is now barely a bridge chapel, 
for only one span of the old bridge 
survives—under the chapel. The new 
bridge of 1780 takes a slightly differ- 
ent direction. This chapel was hor- 
ribly desecrated in 1588 when it was_ 
hung with the heads and quarters of 
priests then executed at Derby. At 
later dates the building was used as a 


The so-called Bridge Chapel at Bradford-on- 
Avon 
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6 HARLOW, HATFIELD, HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, BASILDON, CRAWLEY, BRACKNELL, CWMBRAN. . 


Some examples of ‘Locwil’ 


Builders’ lronmongery 
"LOCKERBIE included in the equipment 
chosen for these new 
towns. Modern designs, 
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fine fittings first choice 

(Birmingham) for all new building. 


Write for List B.1. 
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Wakefield Bridge Chapel 


private house, as a kind of tenement 
for three or four families, and as a 
joiner’s shop. Old photographs show 
it with a chimney projecting from the 
roof. Then it became a mission room 
and later was for a long spell quite 
derelict, being a mere dump for 
scrap-iron from the adjoining boiler 
works. At length it was bought by the 
Archaeological Society and well re- 
stored (1929-30) by private gener- 
osity. Now it is the song school of 
Derby Cathedral choir. Incidentally, 
the survival of the Rotherham and 
Derby bridge chapels with only parts 
of the old bridges is a reversal of the 
general rule: more commonly an- 
cient bridges have survived but the 
chapels on them have been 
demolished. 

The majority of bridge chapels 
were dedicated to St Mary the 
Virgin, but the chapel on St Ives 
Bridge was to the honour of St Leger 
(Leodegarius). It probably dates 
from about 1400 and an abbot of 


Ramsey is believed to have been the 
builder. In the eighteenth century, 
when the chapel had long been dese- 
crated, two storeys were added in 
brick, and the structure was then 
used as a private house. A light was 
sometimes kept in the top storey at 
night for the guidance of boats on the 
broad waters of the Ouse. When the 
building was put up for sale in 1928 
it was bought by two public-spirited 
local people and made over to the 
County Council. In 1930 the top 
storeys of brick were removed be- 
cause they were cracking and _ be- 
coming dangerous as a result of the 
vibration caused by heavy lorries. So 
now the chapel is more or less in its 
original state, for it has been restored 
within, though it has not been re- 
consecrated and is not used for 
worship. 

The alleged chapel on the bridge at 
Bradford-on-Avon in Wiltshire de- 
serves a word. The best authorities 
now say that this building was never a 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON - WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS EXPLAINED, by B. #. Collins 2s. 3d. 
| EVOLUTION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, by Sydney 


Webb 3s. od. 
| INDUSTRY IN THE COUNTRY TOWNS OF 
NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, by T. Eastwood 6s. 6d. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF TWELVE NEW TOWNS, 
ENDING 31 MARCH 1951 10s. 6d. 





LANDSCAPE AND HOUSING DEVELOPMENT. 








Bournville Village Trust Revised price 2s. od. 

“7 THE CHANGING FACE OF CRAWLEY. Crawley 
dei Development Corporation Is. od. 
od in SPON’S ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ PRICE 
then BOOK 1951-2 18s. 6d. 
t was 
ey at INTERNATIONAL GLOSSARY ON HOUSING AND 
n the TOWN PLANNING. International Federation of Housing 
n the and Town Planning £1 1s. od. 
1928 | r 
ited | NEW TOWNS, by L. E. White 4s. od. 
“ the | GARDEN CITIES OF TO-MORROW, by Ebenezer 
> top Howard gs. od. 
1 be- 
1 be- EVERYMAN’S GUIDE TO TOWN AND COUNTRY 
f the } PLANNING, by Wilfred Gurney 8s. od. 
s. So 
in its TOWARDS NEW TOWNS IN AMERICA, by Clarence S. 
tored | Stein £1 118. od. 
n re- 
| for 

| TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
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chapel but merely a gazebo. It dates 
from the seventeenth century, when 
the bridge was widened and length- 
ened, and that was not a time when 
bridge chapels were built: indeed, it 
was in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that most of England’s 
bridge chapels were desecrated or 
destroyed. However, Bradford-on- 
Aven’s little curiosity was for some 
time used—like various real bridge 
chapels—as a jail, and in 1757 one of 
John Wesley’s preachers was locked 
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up here. Above the building is a 
weathervane in the shape of a fish, 
and this led to a local saying that 
offenders were lodged “over the 
water but under the fish”’. 

In conclusion it may be recalled 
that one of the most famous of English 
books was written in a bridge chapel. 
The book is “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
which was written during John 
Bunyan’s term of imprisonment in the 
jail (and former chapel) on Old Bed- 
ford Bridge. 


Malden and Coombe Town Planning Group 


It is with pleasure and pride that 
the Group announces considerable 
progress since its activities were re- 
ported in the December issue of 
Town AND Country PLANNING. The 
AGM held in November was well 
attended, approved a constitution, 
discussed plans for the future, and 
elected a committee consisting of in- 
dividual members and delegates from 
affiliated organizations. Councillor 
G. L. Deacon, Chairman of the Pro- 
visional Committee, was elected chair- 
man and another Councillor, W. J. 
Dalrymple, elected to the committee. 

A Technical Panel has been formed 
which will, under the guidance of the 
honorary consultant, Cecil Griffiths, 
ARIBA, AMTPI, give detailed considera- 
tion to the proposed development 
plan. An Interim Report will be pub- 
lished in May, by which time the 
development plan for the borough 
should be before the Burgesses. The 
Group will, therefore, be in a position 
to speak with a knowledgeable voice, 
which should be of benefit to the pub- 
lic and of value to the officials. 

A Study Group has been set up to 
work through the syllabus of Town 
Planning for the Local Community pre- 
pared by Gladys Keable. Members 


of the Group are taking it in turns to 
lead the discussion, and the county 
library has made a block loan of books 
on planning. 

The local press has continued to 
give valuable publicity to the Group, 
A letter from the secretary on chil- 
dren’s playgrounds appeared in The 
Times and the Group feels it has both 
feet firmly planted on the ground and 
that it will be able to play an import- 
ant part in the shaping of the future of 
the borough. 

In the meantime routine matters 
are pursued; a chairman’s letter is 
produced monthly and circulated to 
members and others interested; var- 
ious queries as to the development 
proposals have been received from 
residents and dealt with after con- 
sultation with the borough engineer, 
whose department has been most co- 
operative. The Group has, whenever 
possible, joined in local issues as they 
affect planning. Ten organizations in 
the borough have requested speakers 
for meetings, and it is hoped to ar- 
range a speakers’ panel to deal with 
this important side of the work. 

DONALD WATSON, 
Secretary, Malden and Coombe Town 
Planning Group. 
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TCPA FIVE-DAY STUDY TOURS 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
19-24 May 
The party will meet at Letchworth where they will be based for the 
five days. 


Monday, 19 May. Short conference in the morning at County Hall, 
Hertford. In the afternoon the party will visit the Hertfordshire Planning 
Exhibition and hear a talk by E. H. Doubleday, mrp, Frics, MimunE, 
County Planning Officer. 


Tuesday, 20 May. Visit to Hemel Hempstead and the LCC Oxhey 
Estate. 


Wednesday, 21 May. Tour of Letchworth and visit to Stevenage. 


Thursday, 22 May. Visit to Welwyn Garden City, Hatfield, and St 
Albans. 


Friday, 23 May. Visit to Harlow and the Lee Valley. 


DEVONSHIRE 


9-14 June 


The party will meet at Exeter where they will be based for the five days. 
The tour will be conducted by Geoffrey Clark, Director of Planning. 


Monday, 9 June. One-day Conference at Theatre Royal, Exeter. 
Lunch-time reception by the Devonshire County Council. 
Morning session: Dr Dudley Stamp, cBE, BA, Dsc, on 
RURAL PLANNING 
Afternoon session: Geoffrey Clark, OBE, LRIBA, MTPI, Director of 
Planning for Devonshire, on 
DEVON’S PLANNING PROBLEMS 
Tuesday, 10 June. Visit to Plymouth. 
Wednesday, 11 June. Visit to the Ball Clay and China Clay workings, 
and coach tour of Dartmoor. 
Thursday, 12 June. Visit to Torquay. The party will be welcomed 
by the Mayor, and a reception will be held at Torre Abbey. 


Friday, 13 June. Visit to North Devon resorts to study particular 
problems of holiday areas. 


The tours cost £15 15s. od. each. (This does not include rail fares from 
London to Letchworth or London to Exeter.) For further particulars 
write to: The Tours Organizer, TCPA, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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LOOK AND SEE. By Clough Williams- 
Ellis. Bureau of Current Affairs. gd. 


This, the final pamphlet in the BCA 
series, is a modern version of Eyes and 
No Eyes—though what the author 
wants the reader to see is not what the 
scientist but the architect sees. If it 
can be done by a booklet this one does 
it; and if it can’t, at any rate the 
booklet is fun to read. But why such 
deliberately ugly comic drawings to 
illustrate an argument for beauty? 
They raise philosophic doubts about 
the administrative possibility of the 
political production or safeguarding 
of beauty in the external world. Is the 
author quite clear what he means by 
beauty? Does he distinguish it from 
fun? Or from originality? Or from 
fashion? Is there an aesthetic of 
interesting cacophony as well as of 
harmony ? It would be useful if some- 
one would explain why the rhythm of 
the corset-lacing of the Dome of Dis- 
covery is admirable and the rhythm 
of the pipes of a hydro-electric con- 
duit hideous. If one’s attentive eyes 
. are offended by both, what then? Is it 
correct to condition oneself to accept- 
ance of one and not the other? If so, 
on what principle? 


THE MODERN FACTORY. By Edward 
D. Mills, FRIBA. Architectural Press. 
30S. 

I was greatly surprised the other 
day to hear a very intelligent engineer 
say it was quite in order for the 
architect to design the office blocks to 
a factory but that the actual working 
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area behind should be left to the 
engineer to produce the cheapest 
form of shelter available. On further 
investigation I have found that this 
idea is strongly held by quite a 
number of people who I think ought] 
to know better. 

In view of the existence of such an 
attitude it is pleasant to turn to this 
book and see the modern architect’s 
approach to industrial architecture, 
The book deals with practically all 
aspects of factory design and layout,} 
the selection of the site, technical and 
structural techniques, storage and 
warehousing, laboratories and wel¢ 
fare. A lucid chapter dealing with 
preliminary negotiations with local] 
and government authorities is par- 
ticularly useful in these days of multi- 
farious controls and the book ends 
with a useful bibliography and 
photographs of modern factories at 
home and abroad. The book in the 
main is technical and there is little 
discussion of the architect’s main 
contribution to industrial archi- 
tecture—visual aspect, and land-) 
scaping is dismissed in a paragraph, | 
Not exactly an architect’s bible but a | 
good primer. 

RONALD W. FURY 





Contributors 


KATHARINE SIMMONS, MA (Oxford), 
Solicitor, Member of Brighton County 
Borough Council. 

DEREK PLUMSTEAD, ARIBA, MTPI, joint 


author of Edinburgh Plan (with Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie). 

G. SUTTON-BROWN, B.SC, AMICE, MIMUNE, 
County Planning Officer, Lancashire. 
DESMOND DONNELLY, MP. Associate 
Editor Town AnD Country PLAN- 
NING. 

CATHERINE BAUER, well-known hous- 
ing expert, U.S.A. Author of Modern 
Housing. 

















